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The start itself was bad. With the stealth of a panther
carrying his prey to his lair, a porter from the hotel picked
up my luggage and started ahead of me to the station by
the hotel's devious subterranean passageway. He did not
know what train I was taking. He just knew I asked to
have someone carry my luggage to the station quickly and
he was doing it. Houdini never did a better disappearing
act.
I got through the black-out to Waverley Station, de-
scended into the smoky abyss of the immense shed. The
place was packed. The unbroken train gates had no signs
and no lights. All I could see were knots of people milling
in the darkness in front of each gate. I was due on that
rare and precious plane that night whether I had my belong-
ings or not, of course, and in every inch of my groping I
pictured myself living all over the continent of Europe in
what I had on my back.
But apparently stark necessity saved the day, for when
I located the right gate and started down the platform to
wedge into the train, I brushed past a porter with " North
British Hotel " on his cap. This wasn't my porter. But he
had seen my porter and thought he knew where he was.
Very much like the man who found the mule, he set off in
the darkness to get him while I stood peering out a train
window. He got him. My bag came tumbling out of the
darkness through the window as the train pulled away.
The compartment was too jammed for it to hit the floor.
It just pinned us all in there until I could twist myself into
position and settle it.
Then I got a chance to look around. These men were
in full kit, and full kit of a British soldier to-day is some-
thing. It takes up a lot of room.
The corridor along the side of the car was filled solid
with men bracing themselves against the wall and facing
the window blinds. There wasn't a light in the corridor,
just the glow of burning cigarettes and the dank pall of sweat
and heavy smoke.
In the compartment, the soldiers were only murky
shadows under the penny-sized light overhead, silent and
huddled, unable to read or to see one another, quiet except
for the rattle of their equipment or an occasional word.
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